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Notes of the Month 


The Anglo-Argentine Meat Negotiations 


THE disagreement which has led to an interruption of the supply 
of Argentine meat to Great Britain illustrates only too vividly some 
of the anomalies of post-war world trade. Economists are familiar 
with the principle that, when a single buyer has to settle terms with 
a single seller, there is no determinate economic price. In the 
absence of competition, the only test they can appeal to is the 
length of time that either can hold out, the one without supplies, 
the other without a market—the same test that employers and 
work people resort to through a strike or lock-out. 

The Government, when it rations meat, becomes responsible for 
ensuring supplies sufficient to provide the ration. It is not easy to 
do so unless the Government itself contracts for the supplies. 
Argentina contributes a big share of the world’s exports of meat, 
and Great Britain is by so much the most important market that 
the Argentine producers cannot dispose elsewhere of any consider- 
able part of their exportable surplus (amounting to some 30 per 
cent of their output). It is therefore manifestly to the interest of 
both parties to agree on terms. And for a time they did. An agree- 
ment of June 1949, replacing previous agreements, fixed the price 
at {96 per metric ton (£97: 54 per ton avoirdupois) for a year from 
1 Julyrg49. That was the equivalent of $387, but the devaluation 
of the pound in September 1949 made it equivalent to only $269. 

The Argentines wanted to raise the price. If they were to 
receive the equivalent of the meat in British products, and the 
British products were to be sold at the same prices as before, no 
rise of the price of meat was called for. For the year to June 1950, 
the agreed price of {96 was adhered to. And the rise in the prices 

f British exports was slight; it was no greater than might have 
curred at any time through some fortuitous fluctuation. But 
from 1 July 1950 the agreement left the price of meat to be nego- 
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tiated anew. British costs were beginning to rise. The standstill of 
wages had been definitely abandoned. And in any case the prices 
of British products had to cover the rising sterling prices of im- 
ported materials. 

Devaluation had confronted Great Britain with a problem. The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer recently told a press conference, on 
10 January, that the terms of trade had been turning against Britain 
since devaluation, and that the increase in imports, amounting to 
£400 million a year, which had to be paid for by additional exports, 
was practically all attributable to higher prices. The penalty of 
fixing the foreign exchange value of the money unit too low is that 
exports are sold too cheap. Argentina had also devalued in 1949 
(by two steps, before and after the British devaluation). The 
Argentine authorities had been familiar for a long time with the 
danger of their exports being sold too cheap, and had developed 
an elaborate system of multiple exchange rates, fixing the rates at 
which the proceeds of the principal classes of exports could be 
changed into pesos. The exporter was forced to sell at a relatively 
high price in terms of foreign money, because the value of the 
foreign money unit in pesos was for him fixed relatively low. 

When Governments resort to bulk buying, and one Government 
contracts direct with another, they usually solve the problem of 
price by agreeing on a figure which will allow the producers what 
is regarded as a reasonable margin of profit over their actual costs. 
The price has to be reckoned in the producing country’s money 
unit, and therefore the price paid by the purchasing country de- 
pends on the rate of exchange. If the multiple rates of exchange 
established in Argentina are specifically devised to prevent exports 
from being sold too cheap, that line of approach is not available. 

In virtue of favourable terms for the purchase of imported meat, 
not only from Argentina but from Australia, the British Govern- 
ment has been keeping down the subsidy on imported meat to an 
insignificant amount. The wholesale prices of home-produced and 
imported meat are kept at an approximate equality by means of 
the subsidy to the former, which is about £46 a ton. If the upper 
limit of £410 million which has been announced for the subsidies 
is to be observed, a rise in the prices of imported meat will mean 
a rise in the cost of living. 

A further complication of the problem has been the suspension 
since the early days of the war of the importation of chilled meat. 
Chilled meat, being practically fresh meat, is superior to frozen. 
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Before the war Argentina enjoyed the advantage of being near 
enough to Great Britain to be able to supply chilled meat, which, 
like home-killed meat, commanded a higher price in the free market 
than frozen meat from Australia. It would be practicable once 
again to supply chilled meat, but the rationing system would not 
allow a differentiation of price. The advantage of better quality, 
which the consumer would gain, would not be reflected in the 
retail price, and any increase in the price paid to the Argentine 
seller would have to be provided by subsidy. 


The Security Council and Communist China 


‘THE Chinese Communists have for over a year manifested their 
interest in a seat in the United Nations, and they have left no 
doubt about the importance which they attach to international 
recognition of their regime through U.N. But at the same time 
the Peking Government has done nothing to create for itself a 
more favourable political atmosphere at Lake Success, and it has 
done a good many things that were bound to alienate the waverers 
in the Security Council. Peking’s recognition of Ho Chi Minh’s 
regime definitely turned France against any possible change of 
sides, and the invasion of Tibet has hardened public opinion in the 
United States and other countries. On the other hand, Peking has 
in one respect scored a notable success: it has contrived to keep 
alive the division of opinion between Britain and America. 

While the decision as to which of the two contesting govern- 
ments is to represent China in the United Nations is one of policy, 
t may be well to bear some factual aspects in mind which have 
been frequently overlooked. For one thing, there is a clear differ- 
ence between admission of a new State to membership of the 
United Nations and the recognition of the validity of a delegation’s 
credentials. From this point of view the case of China leaves no 
room for doubt. China was recognized by the fathers of the United 
Nations Charter as a great Power in her own right and was there- 
fore given a permanent seat in the Security Council, together with 
Britain, France, the Soviet Union, and the United States. So 
Communist China has not to prove that she is ‘peace-loving’ in the 
sense of the Charter as a new-comer to the United Nations would 
have to do. China, as a member, can neither be admitted to the 
United Nations nor for that matter expelled from it. The only 
question which arises is that of recognizing her credentials, and 
here the majority of the United Nations have so far voted in 
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favour of Nationalist China. Each of the United Nations organs 
can decide this question within its own orbit, and in theory at 
least it would be quite possible for Communist China to be repre- 
sented in one of the organs, with Nationalist China being seated in 
another organ. In practice, however, the various organs have 
always been likely to follow the lead of the Security Council, where 
Communist China has so far been short of one vote. 

The other important point of fact which has rather bedevilled 
this question was the confusion which arose over the terms ‘diplo- 
matic recognition’ and ‘representation in the United Nations’. 
These two should have been kept strictly apart, but were often 
thrown together. It would have been quite possible to vote for 
the new Chinese Government’s representation in the United 
Nations without extending diplomatic recognition to it. It is, in 
fact, interesting to note that only slightly less than half of the 
United Nations member States maintained full diplomatic rela- 
tions with the old Chinese Government. 


The Commonwealth Conference: An American View 
ONE positive result of the Conference of Commonwealth Prime 


Ministers, even if their efforts met with little success in either 
the final cease-fire proposal to the Chinese Communists or in the 
settlement of the Kashmir dispute, is that they produced a mo- 
mentary effect upon American policy. Americans instinctively 
distrust proposals put forward by descendants of George III and 
his Stamp Act, now combined with the less violent adherents of 
Karl Marx. If Mr Attlee had formulated a cease-fire proposal 
containing a concession to Chinese demands, the howl of ‘appease- 
ment’ would have been heard from Maine to San Francisco. But 
a proposal backed by the concerted agreement of the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers managed to get at least fleeting administra- 
tion approval, regardless of the inevitable disapproving chants of 
appeasement from Republican senators. 

Nothing has so great an effect upon distrustful American opinion 
as a demonstration that the countries of the Commonwealth, 
representing, as the Prime Ministers’ Declaration stated, one- 
fourth of the population of the world, should voluntarily unite, 
and that in spite of known disagreements in policy they could 
agree on fundamentals. Here in one group of nations, at least, can 
be seen a spontaneous and close contact between Asian and Euro- 
pean—and, surprisingly enough, there is mutual respect. This is 
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the kind of demonstration that impresses Americans, for they can 
see beyond any doubt that such a voluntary association of peoples 
is more powerful than any organization based upon formal treaties 
or written agreements—that these countries know that they need 
no signatures to ensure mutual help. Moreover, Republican sena- 
tors have a more elusive target for verbal attacks when confronted 
with the co-operation of several nations of differing political com- 
plexions extending through the various hemispheres. 


ERRATUM 


In the January issue of The World Today, p. 12, 7 lines from 


ottom, ‘100,000 francs’ should read ‘100,000 million francs’. 








Formosa and Far Eastern Politics 


One of the drawbacks of being an attractive island with valuable 
resources and great strategic importance is that there is keen com- 
petition between rival Powers to become the Big Protector. If 
Formosa has to remain under ‘protection’, her big neighbour 
China naturally has strong claims on geographical and moral 
grounds, and the United States has been the first to acknowledge 
this in the past. American claims to the right to guard Formosa are 
based on the argument that it constitutes an indispensable link in 
the Pacific chain of islands whose control is essential for the pro- 
tection of the United States. 

It is the lot of island peoples in situations similar to that of the 
Formosans to have little say in their own disposal. Independent 
Ceylon is a bright exception. For centuries the Formosans have 
resisted colonial penetration by the Dutch, the Chinese, and the 
Japanese, but they have yet to achieve the right of self-determina- 
tion. China, of course, maintains that the Formosans are Chinese, 
and loudest in the assertion that Taiwan (the local name) is 
Chinese soil are the present rulers, under the tattered banner of 
Chiang Kai-shek. This is one point on which Mao and Chiang are 
in complete agreement, though each identifies his own Government 
as ‘China’. Only 150,000 aboriginals remain on the island and the 
rule they most resent is that of the Japanese, who enclosed their 
mountains with barbed wire and tried to exterminate them with 
bombs and gunfire. Intrepid hunters, skilled craftsmen, and com- 
petent cultivators, they now enjoy considerable freedom of move- 
ment. The remainder of the population of about 8 million consists 
of descendants of Chinese immigrants from Fukien and Kwantung 
provinces, perhaps a million recent refugees from Communist 
China, and 500,000 Chinese Nationalist troops. In course of time 
the immigrants have developed, as have British immigrants in the 
Dominions, into a distinctive people. Retaining the dialects of the 
mainland and many of its customs, they have also absorbed 
Japanese and other influences. 

Japanese colonization gave the Formosans a far higher standard 
of living than that of the mainland, but deprived them of any share 
in the administration of the island. The Chinese Nationalists, after 
a period of repressive rule, now allow them to collaborate in 
government, but the only political party permitted to operate is 
the Kuomintang, and secret police and execution squads continue 
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to be active. These circumstances, following the past slaughter of 
articulate Formosan leaders, make it difficult for the will of the 
people to find expression. There appears to be a plentiful supply 
of Formosans of varying degrees of ability willing to collaborate 
with the Chinese Nationalist Government, and the only vocal 
movement for freedom for Formosa has its headquarters in Hong 
Kong. When the writer asked an educated young Formosan in 
professional employ what his people really felt, he replied: “You 
will never discover, because we are afraid to say what we feel.’ 

Formosa has, by Asian standards, a remarkable degree of 
literacy, and most Formosans are multi-lingual by compulsion. 
For fifty years Japanese was a compulsory language, while for the 
past five years of Chinese rule Mandarin has been compulsory. 
Consequently large numbers of Formosans speak the Fukien or 
Kwantung dialects, and also Japanese and Mandarin, and not a 
few have acquired English as well. One million children attend 
school, bookshops and libraries are crowded with eager students, 
and newspapers are numerous. Yet the range of available literature 
is pitifully limited. Cheap editions of traditional folk tales constitute 
the main reading of the literate mass. 

The newspapers are full of anti-Communist propaganda, opti- 
mistic prophecies of the coming reoccupation of the mainland by 
Chiang’s forces, attacks on Britain for her ‘betrayal’ of China by 
the recognition of the Peking Government, and criticism of Nehru 
for his ‘ingratitude’ towards the Chinese Nationalists who have 
given India so much friendly support in the past. Chiang Kai-shek 
and the remnants of his following profess to believe that they will 
return in triumph to China, that 300,000 guerrillas are preparing 
a way, and that there will be wholesale defections of armies from 
the Communist side to theirs. Convinced of the certainty of a 
third World War and that widespread famine will cause an up- 
rising of the peasantry against the Communist regime, they have 
proclaimed a programme planned in three phases: the pre-re- 
occupation period, the reoccupation period, and the post-re- 

‘cupation period. Chiang Kai-shek told delegates to the National 
\ssembly at Taipeh last year that Nanking would be recovered 
within three years, if all exerted their utmost efforts. ‘The National- 
ist forces under the direction of General Sun Li-jen are better 
trained and disciplined than they were on the mainland, but they 
are still inadequately paid, and the United States has only recently 
begun to make good their deficiencies of equipment. On the coast 
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of the mainland opposite the terraced slopes of Western Formosa 
is assembled the fleet of motor-driven ‘unsinkable’ armed junks 
which must brave the hundred miles of the Strait in order to effect 
an invasion. The Nationalists are confident that, even without 
American support, they could repel such an invasion, or at least 
overwhelm any force that managed to land. It is open to doubt 
whether they are justified in relying on the determination of their 
forces to defend them, despite the retreats, surrenders, and dis- 
illusionments experienced before the retirement to Formosa. At 
the same time, when one recalls how the strongly equipped Ger- 
man forces abandoned the formidable task of attempting to invade 
Great Britain across the twenty miles of the English Channel, it 
will be realized that Mao’s wooden armada would have no easy 
job. If an attempt at invading Formosa ever became necessary, the 
outcome might depend on what help the Russians might provide 
in strengthening Communist China’s air and sea forces. 

Continuing the process of ‘reforming’ the Kuomintang and 
frankly confessing past errors and failures, the Nationalists declare 
their immediate aim to be the transformation of Formosa into a 
model island, politically and economically, as an example of the 
administration planned for the mainland provinces. Under the 
dynamic and enlightened leadership of Governor K. C. Wu, good 
progress is being made in this direction by the provincial admini- 
stration. His Executive Council of twenty-three includes seventeen 
Formosans, but with his great experience as Mayor in turn of 
Chungking, Shanghai, and Canton, he is naturally a dominating 
figure. Although it bears the heavy responsibility of maintaining 
the Nationalist army, the provincial budget has been balanced, and 
administrative drive and added efficiency have succeeded in in- 
creasing revenue in spite of reducing taxes. Land reforms initiated 
by the present Prime Minister, General Chen Cheng, who pre- 
ceded Wu as Governor, have been enforced. Tenant farmers who 
formerly paid rents in kind to their landlords to the extent of 75 
per cert of their crops now pay no more than 37-5 per cent. The 
corruption which in the past brought so much disrepute on the 
Kuomintang has been reduced, but not entirely eliminated, for 
many of the old officials remain in control of departments as a 
reward for loyalty. With them custom dies hard and inevitably 
they set the tone for their subordinates. But Governor Wu is being 
energetic and ruthless in trying to root out this evil. 

Thanks to the Japanese, the Nationalists have a well-developed 
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and highly productive island to administer. Natural resources 
include coal, oil, aluminium, rice, sugar, tea, cotton, and fruit 
crops, and most of the world’s supply of camphor. Japanese 
colonization involved the provision of good roads, railways, air- 
fields, and deep-water ports at Keelung in the North and Kaohsiung 
in the South; the development of hydro-electric power and exten- 
sive irrigation; the installation of oil refineries and aluminium 
plants; and the building of sugar mills, fruit canneries, and textile 
factories. The island is self-sufficient in foodstuffs and exports 
impressive quantities of rice, sugar, and tea. Under Japanese 
guidance the annual rice crop was doubled, and Formosa’s con- 
tribution did much to enable the Japanese Empire to stand fore- 
most among the world’s sugar-producing nations before the 
second World War. Now good relations with Japan are encouraged, 
and trade with Japan, under a recent agreement, is to be doubled 
to 100 million U.S. dollars in the coming year, all the carrying 
being done by Nationalist Chinese ships. 

Outwardly, despite the violent international controversies in 
which its fate is involved, Formosa maintains a calm, unruffled 
appearance. There is a singular absence of banditry and other law- 
lessness, and it is possible to travel from one end of the island to 
the other in complete safety and immunity from any disturbing 
elements. The population appear to await with stolid fatalism 
whatever destiny the future has in store. Although they would like 
to be left alone to work out their own salvation in peace, they have 
no illusions that they will be allowed the opportunity to do so. 
They know that it is not in Taipeh but in Moscow, Peking, or Lake 
Success that the fate of Formosa will probably be decided—peace- 
fully, they earnestly pray. It may even prove to have been decided 
already in Cairo and Potsdam. 

It was at Cairo on 1 December 1943 that a joint declaration was 
made by the United States, the United Kingdom, and China to 
the effect that ‘Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores shall be 
restored to the Republic of China’. At Potsdam in July 1945, in 
defining the terms for Japanese surrender, the three Allies decided 
that the terms of the Cairo Declaration should be carried out. ‘This 
was endorsed by the U.S.S.R. on 8 August 1945. When the Japanese 
surrendered, administration of Formosa was taken over provision- 
ally by the Government of Chiang Kai-shek. De jure, Formosa 
remains Japanese territory pending the conclusion of a peace 
treaty with Japan or some other formal international settlement. It 
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was not until December 1949 that the Chinese Nationalist Govern- 
ment, with the remnants of their forces, moved to Taipeh. After 
its recognition of the Peking Government the U.K. Government’s 
attitude was explained by Mr Kenneth Younger, Minister of 
State, on 26 July 1950, when he said: ‘Formosa is still de jure 
Japanese territory and there is no Government of Formosa as 
such. . . It is the hope of his Majesty’s Government that the 
disposal of Formosa will be decided, as has always been contem- 
plated, in connection with the peace settlement with Japan’. Oddly 
enough, despite the withdrawal of recognition from Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Government, the United Kingdom is still represented by a 
Consul in Formosa. His headquarters are in the ancient capital of 
Tamsui, but in the present capital, Taipeh, the Union Jack flies 
conspicuously from the Consular office in the main square 
dominated by the Presidential building. 

A month before Mr Younger’s statement, and two days after 
the North Korean attack across the 38th parallel, President Tru- 
man announced the neutralization of Formosa. He ordered the 
U.S. 7th Fleet to prevent any attack on the island and called on 
the Chinese Nationalists on Formosa to cease all air and sea 
operations against the mainland. Conflict with the mainland, he 
maintained, would threaten the security of the U.N. forces in 
Korea and might extend hostilities through the Pacific area. The 
United States, he asserted, had no designs on Formosa. “The 
determination of its future status must await the restoration of 
security in the Pacific, a peace settlement with Japan, or considera- 
tion by the United Nations’. 

In August General MacArthur, Commander-in-Chief of U.N. 
Forces in Korea, flew to Formosa and embraced Chiang Kai-shek, 
and his action was interpreted by the Nationalists and others as 
a reversal of President Truman’s declaration in the previous 
January that “The United States Government will not provide 
military aid or advice to Chinese forces on Formosa’. American 
jet planes, based on Okinawa, joined in the defensive patrol of the 
island, and a military survey group arrived to assess the types and 
quantities of equipment needed by the Nationalist forces. ‘The 
MacArthur visit boosted the morale of Chiang Kai-shek’s adminis- 
tration and created something near panic on the mainland, where 
it was assumed that an American-supported invasion was only a 
matter of time. Under directions from the State Department, how- 
ever, American relations with the Nationalist Government re- 
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mained distant. Nor was there any attempt at co-operation between 
the American and Nationalist forces. The 7th Fleet carried out its 
patrols without inviting co-operation from the Nationalist Navy. 

When Peking and Moscow accused the United States of aggres- 
sion against Formosa, President Truman said he would welcome 
U.N. consideration of the case and would approve U.N. investiga- 
tion on the spot. This provoked heated indignation among the 
Nationalists. Formosa, they declared, was not an international 
football but Chinese territory, and they would resist, by force if 
necessary, any attempt to send a foreign investigating commission 
to the island. Restrained only by knowledge of their dependence 
upon the United States, they made known their resentment to- 
wards what they regarded as the American tendency to dictate the 
future status of the island. 

General MacArthur showed his disagreement with the Presi- 
dent’s policy by sending a message to a veterans’ convention in 
Chicago in the course of which he said: 


... The entire Pacific Ocean has become a vast moat to protect us 
as long as we hold it. We control it to the shores of Asia by a chain of 
islands, extending in an arc from the Aleutians to the Marianas, held 


by us and our free allies. From this island chain we can dominate with 
air power every Asiatic port from Vladivostok to Singapore, and prevent 
any hostile movement into the Pacific. . . Under such conditions the 
Pacific assumes . . . the friendly aspect of a peaceful lake. Our line of 
defense is a natural one, and can be maintained with a minimum of 
military effort and expense. It envisions no attack against anyone .. . 
but properly maintained would be an invincible defense against aggres- 
sion. If we hold this line we may have peace . . . lose it, and war is 
inevitable . . . utilization of Formosa by a military power hostile to the 
U.S. may either counterbalance or over-shadow the strategic importance 
of the central and southern flank of the U.S. front-line positions. 
Formosa in the hands of such a hostile power could be compared to an 
unsinkable aircraft carrier and submarine tender, ideally located to 
accomplish offensive strategy, and at the same time checkmate defensive 
or counteroffensive operations by friendly forces based on Okinawa and 
the Philippines. . . 
Historically, Formosa has been used as a springboard for just such 
military aggression directed against areas to the south. At the outbreak 
f the Pacific war in 1941, it played an important part as a staging area 
and supporting base for the various Japanese invasion convoys. ‘The 
upporting air forces of Japan’s army and navy were based on fields 
situated along southern Formosa. .. Should Formosa fall into the hands 
f a hostile power, it would again be fully exploited as the means to 
breach and neutralize our Western Pacific defense system, and mount a 
var of conquest against the free nations of the Pacific basin. 
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As soon as President Truman heard of the statement he ordered 
its withdrawal, and the General obeyed, but not before its terms 
had leaked out and been published in the press. Later President 
Truman flew to Wake Island to confer with General MacArthur 
and afterwards reported that they were in entire agreement. When 
the delegates of twelve Asian nations got together at Lake Success 
to discuss the possible bases of a cease-fire in Korea they learned 
that the Peking Government demanded a settlement of all out- 
standing Far Eastern problems, and the first of these was Formosa. 
Invited to put Red China’s case before U.N. delegates in Decem- 
ber, General Wu Hsiu-chuan declaimed: “The Chinese people, 
who victoriously overthrew the rule on China’s mainland of 
Japanese imperialism, and of American imperialism and its lackey 
Chiang Kai-shek, will certainly succeed in driving out the United 
States aggressors and recover Taiwan (Formosa) and all other 
territories that belong to China.’ He demanded that the United 
Nations should order the withdrawal of American forces from 
Korea and Formosa. 

Mr Dean Acheson, United States Secretary of State, has gone 
on record to the effect that the United States believes that the 
future of Formosa should be settled by peaceful means in accord- 
ance with the Charter of the United Nations. Nor should it be 
thought that American interest in and aid to Formosa have been 
limited to the military sphere. The sugar factories destroyed by 
American bombers in wartime attacks on Japanese-occupied areas 
are now being rebuilt with the help of American dollars. Land 
reforms are being partly financed by E.C.A. and carried out with 
the assistance of a Joint Commission for Rural Reconstruction in 
which American and Chinese technicians co-operate. 

After dissociating itself from the MacArthur doctrine that 
Formosa was an essential link in the U.S. chain of security in the 
Pacific zone, the Truman administration announced that the 7th 
Fleet would be withdrawn from its patrol duties in the Formosa 
Strait when the war in Korea ended. Success in the Korean cam- 
paign then seemed to be within grasp of the U.N. forces and a 
peaceful solution of the Formosa problem appeared well within 
the range of possibility. Since then the series of disasters in Korea 
must have entailed a drastic revision of American military assump- 
tions. The effect on policy regarding Formosa is being revealed as 
events unfold. Strongest opposition to any proposal, should it 
ever be made, for even a temporary international trusteeship over 
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Formosa would come from the Nationalists themselves. They 
declare that there can be no trusteeship over a member State 
(identifying Formosa as China), or over a self-governing country. 
Formosa is Chinese, they assert. Accepting their premise, the 
problem would seem to resolve itself into settling which is the 
legitimate Government of China, and therefore of Formosa. But 
the issue is not likely to be so clear-cut as that. 


N. D. C. 


The Fifth Assembly of the 
United Nations 


[HE mood and emphasis of the General Assembly, as is fitting for 
a living political organism, change as the world situation develops 
from year to year. In 1946 the keynote was one of debutante 
optimism, and in 1947 of growing disillusion. In 1948 the Assembly 
wallowed in the slough of despond, while in 1949 there was a 


glimmer of dawning hope after the weathering of the Berlin storm. 
By the opening of the 1950 session the United Nations had met a 
new storm head on and was even making good headway against it, 
and the Assembly therefore met in a mood of embattled enthusi- 
asm, encouraged by what appeared to be the United Nations’ first 
materially successful effort to challenge aggression, but anxious to 
onsolidate the ground already won. 

Apart from actual geographical blocs, the fundamental division 
in the Assembly, and indeed in the world, is by no means clearly 
established between East and West. The radical difference in point 

f view between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have-nots’, the rich developed 
nations and the vast, poor, under-developed ones, have always 
inderlain all discussions of economic and social matters. This 
same division can be seen in a slightly different form between 
lonial and non-colonial Powers, especially in the Assembly’s 
tourth Committee on trusteeship and non-self-governing terri- 
tories, and in the form of contributors versus receivers of funds in 
such questions as technical assistance for economic development 
r international activities for children. The division between rich 
nd poor in the international community is fundamental: it is none 
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the less important for having been temporarily camouflaged in 
some cases by a common fear of the Soviet Union. As Communism 
envelops Asia and threatens the Middle East, this division of 
interest and of point of view is becoming more clearly defined, and 
it is all the more dangerous for having been for some time partially 
concealed. It is important to remember that perhaps the greatest 
task of the United Nations is to bridge this gulf in time, and peace- 
fully, for it is the greatest potential asset of any power seeking to 
disrupt the stability of the world for its own ends. 

In 1950 the Assembly was confronted with the material facts of 
the world situation more brutally than ever before, and was 
harshly and dramatically reminded that voting strength at the con- 
ference table does not necessarily correspond to physical strength 
in the cold, hard world outside. In the opening days of the session 
the United Nations was thought to be scoring its first major moral 
and material victory. By the final month it was seen to be suffering 
a terrible defeat made only more humiliating by earlier jubilation. 
This lesson, provided it is not too violent and too late, may be the 
most valuable that the United Nations could have learnt if it is to 
survive as an effective international body. Most of the activities 
described in the following account took place before the rapid 
U.N. retreat in Korea, and, as will be seen, that event suddenly 
illuminated many of them in a harsh and unsympathetic glare. 

The session opened on 19 September with the now familiar 
gambit of the question of Chinese representation, which was 
referred to a special committee, pending whose report the Chinese 
Nationalist representatives were to maintain their seats. Time has 
changed the standard procedure on this matter, the Soviet Union 
having discovered during the summer that the protest walk-out and 
ensuing absence does not always have the paralysing effect 
originally intended. This first hurdle being surmounted, the 
Assembly elected as its president Nasrollah Entezam of Iran, whose 
knowledge and experience of the United Nations amply compen- 
sate for a quieter taste in publicity and showmanship than that of 
his two predecessors. It also admitted the United States of 
Indonesia as a member of the United Nations. 

After these formalities the Assembly continued with its general 
debate on the Secretary-General’s annual report on the work of the 
organization. This debate is rigidly formal, and consists of pre- 
pared speeches ranging over all the many fields of interest of the 
organization, any new or detailed proposals being followed up in 
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committee. Microphones, amplifiers, and prepared texts relieve 
the delegates of the necessity for oratorical skill, and the size and 
layout of the hall, in which every speaker has to walk some fifty 
yards to the rostrum in order to be heard at all, makes actual 
debate virtually impossible. The proceedings in plenary session 
therefore tend to be soporifically dull, and there is no doubt that 
in this respect the performance of the United Nations does not 
compare favourably with that of its forerunners, for, in the absence 
of great orators, the sheer weight of important business tends to 
dominate the proceedings. At the 1950 Assembly, the only really 
striking speech was that of Mr Acheson, in which he made the 
proposals for the maintenance of peace which are described later. 

Major problems of peace and security have always set the tone of 
the Assembly’s sessions, even when, like the Berlin question in 
1948 or the Chinese question in 1949, they have not been actually 
on its agenda. This year the world’s besetting problems were 
fairly and squarely on the agenda from the outset, and the 
Assembly was able to tackle them in a more whole-hearted and 
businesslike fashion than before, helped by the deceptive mildness 
and shortwindedness of the Soviet speeches in the early part of the 
session (which coincided with MacArthur’s triumphant advance 
in Korea). With the U.N. forces at the 38th Parallel and Syngman 
Rhee close behind them, there was no time to be lost in dealing 
with the Assembly’s most pressing specific problem, Korea. The 
resolution, originally sponsored by Australia, Brazil, Cuba, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Pakistan, the Philippines, and the United 
Kingdom, and finally passed by the Assembly on 7 October, stated 
the principles governing further United Nations action on Korea 
and set up machinery for putting these principles into effect. The 
essential objectives were ‘the establishment of a unified, indepen- 
dent, and democratic government of Korea’. Inherent in this 
objective were the principles that all sections and representative 
bodies of the North and South would co-operate with the United 
Nations in restoring peace and holding elections to establish a 
unified government, that the United Nations forces should not 
remain in any part of Korea longer than to achieve this objective, 
and that all measures should be taken for the economic rehabili- 
tation of the country. To carry out its intentions the Assembly set 
up a seven-member Commission for the Unification and Rehabili- 
tation of Korea and an Interim Committee of the same countries 
to consult with and advise the Unified Command until the Com- 
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mission could take over in Korea. The Assembly also asked the 
Economic and Social Council, in consultation with the specialized 
agencies, to prepare for it plans for relief and rehabilitation. 

This resolution was unsuccessfully contested throughout by the 
Soviet bloc, who demanded immediate withdrawal of the forces of 
member Governments, all-Korean elections, an interim govern- 
ment composed equally of the representatives of North and South 
Korea, and a committee composed of the States bordering on 
Korea to supervise elections. Like most Soviet counter-resolutions 
on major topics, this one had the quality of appearing to be reason- 
able and objective to the unsuspecting and uninformed, but it was 
not pushed with the usual vigour and reiteration, for reasons that 
are now distressingly clear. Indeed, during these early debates the 
Soviet point of view tended to be overshadowed by the middle-of- 
the-road policy of the Indian delegation, which found itself the 
object of much earnest persuasion. 

A curious by-product of the Korean affair was the debate on the 
Secretary-Generalship, made necessary by the approaching end of 
Mr Trygve Lie’s five-year term. Apparently determined to wrest 
one diplomatic victory, however small, from the United Nations 
Korean performance, in which Mr Lie had from the start played 
a leading role, the Soviet bloc indicated that they would accept 
almost any candidate, provided Mr Lie was ejected. They even 
suggested such notably anti-Soviet candidates as General Romulo 
and Mr Nervo of Mexico, and for many days their frantic lobbying 
and shameless wooing and encouragement of aspirants to the 
Secretary-Generalship provided an unusual spectacle in the cor- 
ridors. After long debates in the Security Council culminating in 
the Russian veto of a majority vote for Mr Lie, the Assembly voted 
for a three-year prolongation of Mr Lie’s term. In other circum- 
stances many countries might have wished to elect a new Secretary- 
General, but the tactics of the Soviet Union converted the question 
into one of the highest principle in which the entire future position 
and activity of the Secretary-General might have been seriously 
prejudiced. Moreover, the countries which had supported the 
United Nations stand on Korea found themselves unable without 
tremendous inconsistency to vote against Mr Lie in the presence of 
the Soviet arguments against him. 

It has always been realized that the Assembly is not a suitable 
body to deal with emergency situations, and its efforts to keep up 
with and to control events in Korea have tended to bear this out. 
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But even before the Chinese Communist intervention, it was clear 
that the Assembly must assume new responsibilities, not envisaged 
in the haleyon days of San Francisco, for the maintenance of peace 
and security, and the session’s next major effort was to tackle this 
general problem. Owing to two remarkable circumstances, the 
absence of the Soviet member and the proximity to Korea of the 
American forces in Japan, the Assembly’s garrulous and oft- 
derided relative, the Security Council, had during the summer, to 
everyone’s openly expressed amazement, not only tackled an 
intruder but actually put him to flight. While this feat served to 
demonstrate the potentialities of collective action, it seemed very 
unlikely that the Security Council would be allowed on a future 
occasion to repeat its success. The American proposal was designed 
to meet this danger and to ensure that the new solidarity and deter- 
mination displayed in the Korean episode would not fail, through 
the rule of the veto in the Security Council, to be mobilized again if 
necessary on a future occasion. 

The method to achieve this end, accepted by the Assembly by 
52 votes to 5 (the Soviet bloc), with 2 abstentions, is based on the 
American draft plan as formulated by Mr Acheson and consists of 
four practical measures. The first of these provides for the 
General Assembly to be convened at twenty-four hours’ notice, 
either by the statutory majority of its members or by any seven 
members of the Security Council. The Council, if it is prevented 
by the veto from handling a question in the old way, may vote to 
remove the matter from its agenda and to lay it before the Assembly 
for action. The second measure is the establishment of a Peace 
Observation Commission to observe and report on areas where 
international tension exists. The third deals with the delicate prob- 
lem of armed forces, recommending that member States include 
within their armed forces elements trained, organized, and 
equipped for United Nations service; and the fourth establishes 
a Collective Measures Committee to report on measures which 
might be used to strengthen international peace and security. 
Two further resolutions, adopted in a less confident tone and by 
a smaller majority, recommend that the Security Council devise 
measures for the earliest application of the provisions of the 
Charter for the placing of armed forces at the disposal of the 
Council, and that the great Powers meet to discuss all problems 


likely to threaten peace with a view to ‘resolving fundamental 
differences’. 
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The substance of these proposals is not entirely new, since the 
Council has for some time tended to transfer obstinate problems 
to the General Assembly, and observers have long been stationed 
at various points of disturbance. What is new is the formal effort to 
cut through the deadlock of great-Power disagreement in the 
Security Council by opening up the way for the Assembly to take 
action in a desperate situation. The debate on these resolutions 
was marked by a spirit of common sense and readiness to accept 
any reasonable amendments in the interest of securing the widest 
agreement possible. In committee the original proposal met with 
severe criticism, especially over the question of armed forces. This 
criticism was followed up, however, by constructive debate, and the 
very large majority finally secured in the Assembly is a tribute both 
to the urgency of the situation and to the sincerity and good faith 
of the vast majority of the Governments of the world. The Soviet 
bloc opposed the entire plan, with many plausible amendments 
and expressions of good intent, on the ground that any by-passing 
of the veto (or unanimity rule) is a violation of the Charter; but the 
lesson of the effects of absence learnt from the Korean case has not 
been wasted, and the Soviet Union will take its place on the Peace 
Observation Commission. ' 

These resolutions are an important step forward, but it cannot 
be hoped that they will radically change the situation. The fact 
remains that the initiation of or resistance to aggression will con- 
tinue to depend on the great Powers. Nor does the plan in any way 
solve the military and logistical difficulties of massing sufficient 
strength at any given point of tension in time to be effective. The 
plan is also subject to the weaknesses of the Assembly itself, its 
unwieldiness, its vulnerability to irresponsible bloc-voting and 
even to downright silliness, and its difficulties in tackling practical 
situations expeditiously. It can have little or no effect on the minds 
of the millions behind the Iron Curtain. 

On the other hand, the plan has served to put the majority of the 
world’s Governments on record in favour of collective action, and 
will serve in future to determine swiftly their reactions to a 
particular situation, and this in itself is a vast improvement on the 
situation which existed in the disastrous, crumbling years leading 
up to 1939. The gaping hole in the United Nations structure 
caused by the paralysis of the Security Council has been patched, 
however imperfectly, and the role of the United Nations as the 
guardian of world peace and security has thus been reinforced. 
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Apart from Mr Acheson’s practical proposals, the Assembly had 
before it several other items dealing with the subject of peace in 
more or less abstract terms and from different points of view. The 
resolutions following from these items must inevitably seem some- 
what unreal while the hard cases of aggression, the Chinese Com- 
munists in Korea, and Tibet (or, from the Soviet point of view, the 
alleged American aggression in Formosa), are still unsolved. The 
fact is that the majority feel obliged each year to put up some 
positive resolution to counter the annual Soviet peace plan, which 
is traditionally voted down. The familiar Soviet proposals, the 
prohibition of atomic weapons without satisfactory controls, one- 
third reduction of armaments, and the condemnation of ‘war- 
mongering’, were countered this year by condemning, inter alia, the 
isolation of peoples from contact with the outside world, and by a 
‘Peace through Deeds’ resolution. The Assembly made an effort in 
this latter resolution to face the fact that the Charter is largely con- 
cerned with the old conventional type of aggression, and it speci- 
fically wrote into this resolution a definition of aggression which 
includes the fomenting of civil strife in the interests of a foreign 
Power, which is carefully omitted from the standard Soviet 
definition of aggression. If discussion and debate continue to have 
any meaning, any measures are highly desirable which, like this 
one, seek to counter by clear definition the Stalinist double-talk 
and prostitution of language (the ‘Chinese volunteers in Korea’ 
for example) which at present bedevils all international discussions 
of breaches of the peace. 

Another approach to the problem of exposing aggression is the 
resolution on “The duties of States in the event of the outbreak of 
hostilities’, proposed by Yugoslavia, with its own precarious situa- 
tion obviously in mind. In its final form, which relies less on the 
good faith of aggressors than the original Yugoslav proposal, the 
resolution lays down that warring States must within twenty-four 
hours of the outbreak of war announce their willingness, if the 
enemy do the same, to withdraw any invading troops and at the 
same time to call on the Peace Observation Commission to come 
and examine the situation. This is yet another measure designed to 
prevent the ignoring of the U.N. by an aggressor, but it would 
appear to be dependent on good faith, a quality not conspicuous in 
certain quarters of the world community. It can easily be rendered 
ineffective, for example, by the tactic of simply denying the 
presence of attacking troops in a given area, 
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Another item dealing with peace in still broader terms was the 
Secretary-General’s twenty-year ten-point programme for achiev- 
ing peace through the United Nations. This programme empha- 
sizes ten points, none of them new in themselves, on which the 
United Nations should concentrate its efforts. It was originally 
formulated early in 1950, when the organization was paralysed by 
Soviet walk-outs, as an effort by the Secretary-General ‘to break the 
vicious circle of charge and counter charge . . . in which distrust 
and hatreds mounted month by month’, by calling for a new effort 
to employ the constructive resources of the Charter more fully and 
thus to re-establish the faith of the peoples of the world in the 
United Nations. The plan includes proposals for the periodic high- 
level meetings of the Security Council envisaged in the Charter but 
never yet held; a new attempt to set up an international armed 
force ; the control of armaments and atomic energy; universal mem- 
bership of the United Nations; and technical assistance for the 
development of under-developed areas. Mr Vyshinsky challenged 
this plan in a bitter personal attack on Mr Lie on the grounds that 
it had first been approved in Washington, Paris, and London ‘by 
that whole company of plotters against peace’. It is possible also 
that Mr Vyshinsky may have resented the plan as a potential rival 
to the Stockholm Peace Appeal. The Assembly was unable to 
accept the Soviet conditions for co-operation in the plan, and 
instead called on the various U.N. organs to study and report 
progress on the various points. The Assembly’s welcome for this 
plan is of interest in setting a precedent for broad initiatives by the 
Secretary-General, and this may well be of more actual signifi- 
cance in the present situation than the substance of the plan itself. 

Of the many political items on the agenda, important action was 
taken on several. After three years of hesitation, the Assembly 
invalidated the resolution of 1946 requesting the withdrawal by 
member States of their Ambassadors in Madrid and debarring 
Spain from membership in all U.N. agencies. While revoking these 
measures, the resolution (originally moved by Bolivia, Costa Rica, 
the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Honduras, Nicaragua, the 
Philippines, and Peru) stated that establishment of diplomatic 
relations ‘does not imply any judgement upon the domestic policy 
of that Government’, and further stipulated that the largely non- 
political specialized agencies should be allowed to decide for them- 
selves whether Spanish participation would benefit their activities. 
This resolution is an admission, which many consider belated, that 
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the 1946 resolution, however well-intentioned, has in fact tended 
to consolidate Franco’s position in Spain, and the list of its 
sponsors shows the loyalty of the Spanish-speaking world to 
Spain, regardless of the character and record of its ruler. 

In another resolution involving the censure of Governments, the 
Assembly ‘noted with anxiety’ the continuance of serious accusa- 
tions against Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania concerning their 
refusal to fulfil their treaty obligations to secure the enjoyment of 
human rights and fundamental freedoms, and asked the members 
to submit evidence on this matter. The chances of results from this 
kind of resolution are perhaps best indicated by the clause in the 
resolution itself which states that the conduct of the States con- 
cerned indicates ‘that they are callously indifferent to the senti- 
ments of the world community’. 

In 1949 the Assembly took preliminary decisions on the disposal 
of the former Italian colonies. In 1950 these decisions were fol- 
lowed up according to progress made on the spot during the year. 
As regards Libya, where a United Nations High Commissioner 
and Advisory Council have been working with the administering 
Powers and local political factions since 1949, the Assembly voted 
proposals designed to speed up the creation of an independent and 
sovereign State by providing for the meeting, before 1 January 
i951, of a National Assembly to establish a provisional government 
by April 1951, to which authority will be progressively transferred 
by the administering powers, the transfer being completed by 
| January 1952. To meet the crippling lack of trained civil servants 
and technical personnel in Libya, the Economic and Social 
Council, the Secretary-General, and the specialized agencies were 
asked to extend to Libya the technical and financial assistance 
necessary for establishing a sound basis for economic and social 
progress. As the High Commissioner and the administering 
Powers are only too well aware, all this is easier said than done, and 
the forcing of the pace by the Arab and Latin delegations may be 
inwise. One of the administering Powers, France, voted against 
the proposals, while another, Great Britain, pointed out that its 
part of the administration of Libya had been costing something 
like 4,750,000 dollars a year since the war. But from the point of 
view of demonstrating the honest intentions of the West there is 
much to be said for it, as was shown by the flat, shop-soiled 

usations on which the Soviet delegate was forced to fall back. 

"he Assembly also voted that Eritrea should become ‘an 
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autonomous unit federated with Ethiopia under the sovereignty of 
the Ethiopian crown’. If this is a rather muddled solution, and if 
the working of a federal system may prove to be too much for two 
extremely backward countries, even with the assistance of a 
United Nations High Commissioner and of Great Britain, the 
administering Power, in the early stages, at least it is a proposal 
on which all major interests are agreed, and for this reason alone 
it may have a better chance of success than a more tidy solution. 

Apart from these relatively decisive steps, the Assembly 
reviewed a number of items, such as Greece, the Indians in South 
Africa, Palestine Refugees, the question of the former mandate of 
South-West Africa, and the alleged infringements of the Sino- 
Soviet treaty, without making any particularly important new 
decisions. In the field of economic development, it passed resolu- 
tions dealing with the securing of a greater flow of foreign capital 
to under-developed countries, land reform, the development of 
arid zones, technical assistance, and the influence of foreign com- 
mercial policies on economic development. In the social sphere, 
the Assembly prolonged the United Nations International Chil- 
dren’s Emergency Fund for another three years, approved the 
statute for the new High Commissioner for Refugees, whom it 
elected in the person of Mr van Heuven Goedhart of the Nether- 
lands, and continued to thrash out at immense length the draft 
Covenant on Human Rights. A United Nations Postal Admini- 
stration with its own stamps was also agreed to. 

At the time of writing the Far Eastern crisis was still under con- 
sideration, and proposals for its solution were only beginning to 
take shape. Even though the Assembly has till now met with 
temporary defeat, it is performing two vital functions. It is a 
meeting place where Powers are able, and indeed are obliged, 
to discuss their differences, no matter what the state of their rela- 
tions may be outside the United Nations. And it is also the rally- 
ing point for the free nations of the world, who see more clearly 
every day that their only hope lies in collective security. Mean- 
while the mass of unobtrusive day-to-day economic, social, legal, 
and administrative work, which may yet succeed in building the 
permanent foundations of peace, goes on in the hope that these 
foundations will one day be strong enough to withstand auto- 
matically the disruptive forces which to-day threaten the whole 
future of mankind. 

E. B. 
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German Rearmament 


Policies and Opinions 


A PROPOSAL by the United States that the North Atlantic Treaty 
Council should discuss the use of German troops in a West Euro- 
pean defence force was agreed to on 15 September 1950. At the 
conclusion of their meeting in New York on 19 September the 
Foreign Ministers of Great Britain, the United States, and France 
issued a communiqué on Germany. This declared that they had 
agreed to ‘take the necessary steps in their domestic legislation to 
terminate the state of war with Germany; to reinforce their troops 
there and to treat any attack on the Federal Republic or Berlin 
from any quarter as an attack on themselves; to help in the creation 
of mobile police formations in the West German Lander which 
would be at the call of the Republic in any emergency; to empower 
the Federal Government to set up a Foreign Ministry; to revise 
the Occupation Statute and Occupation Laws for Berlin; and to 
remove or relax Allied controls on restricted industries and ship- 
building. Finally, the Foreign Ministers declared that, while they 
were agreed that the re-creation of a German national army would 
not serve the best interests of Germany or Europe, they had ‘taken 
note of sentiments recently expressed in Germany and elsewhere 
in favour of German participation in an integrated force for the 
defence of European freedom’. 

if the Foreign Ministers’ communiqué of 19 September was the 
first official pronouncement from the Western Powers, it was by no 
means the first time that the question of Germany’s part in Western 
lefence had been aired in public. The Consultative Assembly of the 
Council of Europe at Strasbourg in August adopted, by 89 votes 
to 5 with 27 abstentions, a motion proposed by Mr Churchill, with 
an added French amendment, which called for the immediate 
creation of a unified European army under the authority of a 
European Minister of Defence, subject to adequate democratic 
control, and acting in full co-operation with the United States and 
Canada. Into such a European army it was believed that a German 
contingent could be integrated. 

The remaining months of 1950, after the Foreign Ministers’ 
New York communiqué, were spent in what may fairly be described 
as a tug-of-war between the American desire for speed in reaching 

yreement on a German contribution to Western defence, and the 
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French determination to make haste slowly. The Atlantic Council 
on 26 September approved the establishment of an integrated 
European defence force under a Supreme Commander, and agreed 
that Germany should be enabled to contribute to Western defence, 
but referred the technical aspects of the problem to its Defence 
Committee. This step was followed a month later by a plan pro- 
posed by the French Prime Minister, M. Pleven, for the creation 
of a European Defence Minister, a common Defence Budget, 
and a European army in which contingents provided by the par- 
ticipating countries should be at the level of the lowest possible 
unit. In a speech in the French Assembly M. Pleven declared that 
the French Government and people were opposed to the creation 
of a German national army in any form. 

On 6 December, however, the French Government approved a 
transitional compromise solution put forward in the Atlantic 
Council of Deputies by its American chairman, Mr Spofford. This 
proposed that, pending the creation of a European army, the im- 
mediate formation of German combat teams of about 6,000 men 
should be permitted, on the basis of five to one from other Atlantic 
Treaty nations. The French maintained their opposition to the 
creation of a German General Staff and War Minister. But on 
18 December, after their Brussels meeting, the three Western 
Foreign Ministers announced that they had authorized their High 
Commissioners in Western Germany to discuss with the Federal 
German Government the association of Germany in Western 
defence plans and the changes in the present occupation arrange- 
ments which such association might make necessary. The first 
defence talks between Allied and German representatives began 
on the Petersberg on 9 January 1951. 

The activities of the Western Powers were naturally not allowed 
to pass unnoticed or unchallenged by the U.S.S.R. and her allies. 
After a two-day conference in Prague under the chairmanship of 
M. Molotov, between the Foreign Ministers of Eastern Germany, 
Poland, Hungary, Rumania, Bulgaria, and a representative of 
Albania, a communiqué was issued on 20 October denouncing as 
illegal the New York decisions of 19 September and making alter- 
native proposals. These covered, briefly, a Four-Power declaration 
against the remilitarization of Germany, the development of a 
German peace economy, the conclusion of a peace treaty in accord- 
ance with Potsdam, and the formation of an all-German con- 
stituent council, to consist of an equal number of representatives 
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from East and West Germany. This last proposal was, of course, 
designed to overcome the disadvantage to the Eastern Powers 
resulting from the fact that the population of Eastern Germany is 
considerably less than half that of the Federal Republic in the 
West. 

The U.S.S.R. followed up the Prague communiqué by a Note to 
the Western Powers, delivered on 3 November, asking for a Four- 
Power Conference on the demilitarization of Germany and 
requesting an early reply to the Prague proposals. Another Note was 
then sent to Great Britain and France alone, declaring that the 
rearmament of Western Germany and its inclusion in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization were violations not only of the 
Potsdam Agreement, but also, respectively, of the Anglo-Soviet 
[reaty of 1942 and the Franco-Soviet Treaty of 1944. The 
Western Powers’ answer to the Soviet Note of 3 November 
declined to limit any Four-Power Conference to the discussion of 
Germany alone, but expressed their willingness to consider a 
wider agenda including all major outstanding problems. The Soviet 
reply to this Note of the Western Powers accepted their proposal 
for a preliminary conference to fix the agenda for a session of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers, although the Soviet Government 
stated that it continued to regard the demilitarization of Germany 
as the most important prerequisite for the maintenance of peace. 

It remains to consider the attitude of Germans, official and 
unofficial, in the Federal Republic and in the East German Demo- 
cratic Republic to the pronouncements and actions of the great 
Powers on the question of whether or not, or in what form, Western 
Germany should be enabled to contribute to Western defence. 

Since the Prague Conference the East German Government has 
taken two steps, in addition, of course, to maintaining its ‘National 
Front’ and ‘Peace’ propaganda campaigns. On 4 December Herr 
Grotewohl addressed a letter to Herr Adenauer proposing con- 
versations between their two Governments on the formation of 
the All-German Constituent Council suggested in the Prague 
leclaration. A little over a week later, on the 15th, the East 
German People’s Chamber passed a Law for the Defence of Peace, 
which forbids all forms of war propaganda and imposes penalties 
for almost any kind of opposition to Communist policy or support 
for West Germany. The death penalty is to be imposed on anyone 
found guilty of supporting any State engaged in ‘aggressive 
policies’. The Law also gives the Courts jurisdiction over Germans 
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committing the crime of ‘glorifying, or recommending the use of, 
weapons of mass destruction’, even when they are not within the 
territory of the German Democratic Republic. It is a little difficult 
to see how the East German Government could have supposed 
that Herr Grotewohl’s letter and the Law for the Defence of Peace 
would, taken in conjunction, prove an effective means for inducing 
the Federal Government to commit themselves to an East-West 
German meeting before a Four-Power Conference had taken place, 
even supposing that the support of the West German electorate for 
‘German unity’ and for ‘peace’ were so great as to threaten Dr 
Adenauer’s policy and his majority in the Bundestag. On the other 
hand, it must be admitted that some public pronouncements, and 
indeed also perhaps the results of elections in Western Germany 
during the past three or four months, could have given rise to a 
certain amount of wishful thinking across the Elbe. 

The Federal Chancellor himself, in all his speeches since the 
New York communiqué of 19 September, has called on West 
Germans to take their share in the burden of the common defence 
of Europe against Russian aggression. But he has also made it 
clear! that a German contingent can only be provided on the basis 
of full equality. Full equality, the Chancellor has declared, means 
equality in the military and the political sphere; a German General 
Staff controlling German troops; and a Security Pact between 
Western Germany and the North Atlantic Treaty Powers which 
places their relations on a ‘fully contractual basis’. But he has also 
said? that he can guarantee that there will be no revival of militar- 
ism in Western Germany. 

Leaders of the Social Democrat Opposition in the Bundestag 
have up till now been emphatic in their rejection of the Chan- 
cellor’s policy. But Dr Schumacher and Professor Carlo Schmid 
have laid down slightly different conditions for Western Germany’s 
participation in the defence of Europe. On 14 September Dr 
Schumacher declared that Germans would be ready to bear arms 
if the Allies would share the risks and establish themselves strongly 
on the Elbe. But he admitted that ‘in principle’ it was not possible 
to reject the rearming of Western Germany, since that would be the 
equivalent of an invitation to the Russians to march in. Later his 
party changed ground a little. A statement issued on 1 November 


1At the C.D.U. Conference at Goslar on 20 October, and in Bonn on 
28 October. 
2 In Stuttgart on 4 November, 
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said that any kind of German contribution to a Western defence 
system would mean a change in the Federal Constitution, and 
that the issue could therefore only be decided after a General 
Election. A few days later Professor Carlo Schmid declared that it 
was frivolous to talk of defence while only thirty divisions were on 
one side and one hundred and five on the other. The existing ratio 
of power, he added, constrained the Social Democratic Party to say 
‘No’ to a German contribution to a European army. The Party’s 
opposition to rearmament so long as there are insufficient Allied 
troops to protect Western Germany was reaffirmed on 20 December 
by Dr Schumacher, who a few days earlier, in an interview with an 
American journalist, had said that the Western world cherished 
the illusion that the Germans were morally bound to sacrifice 
themselves in the next war to atone for the sins of the Nazis; but 
they would do so only on the same basis as everyone else. 

Not least emphatic among the voices raised against rearmament 
in Western Germany has been that of Pastor Niemdller, now Presi- 
dent of the Evangelical Church in Hessen. To him rearmament 
would mean becoming involved in war. The only solution of the 
German question in general and German rearmament in particular 
would be, he declared at Dortmund in November, the occupation 
of the country by the United Nations. Speaking at the Land Synod 
on 28 November, Pastor Niemédller said that he would risk every- 
thing to prevent the attempt to force arms into German hands. If 
necessary he would himself seek a parish in Eastern Germany. ‘The 
Synod approved his attitude, but added significantly that such 
questions as that of West German rearmament ‘can find different 
replies’. Indeed, though the Pastor’s forthright utterances attract 
a great deal of publicity, it must be recognized that the Protestant 
Church as a whole is deeply concerned at the prospect of Western 
rearmament and its consequences on the relations between Eastern 
and Western Germany. Mecklenburg, Brandenburg, Saxony, and 
lhuringia, as well as Pomerania and East Prussia, areas now under 
Polish and Russian rule, have always been strongly Protestant and 
remain so to-day. By no means all German Protestant bishops and 
pastors support Niemédller, but it is all too easy to miscalculate 
both the nature of their dilemma and their influence on public 

pinion in the West German Federal Republic, with its strength in 

» Catholic West and South and its leading Opposition Party 
mainly Marxist and agnostic. 


Published in Tagesspiegel, 12 December 1950. 
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The past few months have seen public opinion tested by elec- 
tions held in November in Hessen, Wiirttemberg-Baden, and 
Bavaria, and in Berlin in December. In the first three Lander elec- 
tions in the south-west, the Social Democrats gained seats—nine 
in Hessen (where the Christian Democrats lost sixteen), three in 
Wiirttemberg-Baden to eight C.D.U. losses. In Bavaria the C.S.U. 
(the Christian Democrats) lost heavily and the Social Democrats 
gained, winning sixty-three seats to sixty-four for the C.D.U. 
These election results were assumed to imply a verdict of ‘No 
rearmament’ on the part of the electorate, though it must not be 
forgotten that in Bavaria the new refugee party (B.H.E."), putting 
up candidates for the first time, also won twenty-six seats. In 
Berlin, on the other hand, the Social Democrats lost votes and 
seats to the C.D.U. and Free Democrats (F.D.P.) which support 
Dr Adenauer’s policy on rearmament. There are certainly a good 
many people in Berlin to-day who view with disquiet the prospect 
of rearmament, but they do so not because they are in any doubt as 
to the nature of the threat from the East to the Western way of life, 
or as to the need for strength and courage on the part of individuals 
or communities in answering that challenge. A prominent member 
of the Social Democrat Party there expressed early in January a 
fear lest the supporters of the middle-class parties now in power 
might lack understanding of the need to demonstrate publicly and 
often, in sight of the Brandenburger Tor, the faith that is in them, 
an imputation which the C.D.U. and F.D.P. would certainly deny, 
but the justice of which the future alone will show. 

Anyone who has been in Western Germany or in Berlin during 
the past months knows that German politicians and publicists have 
expressed with reasonable accuracy the opinion of the man in the | 
street. In private conversation such subjects as ‘the honour of the | 
German army’ frequently come up for discussion. By this is meant 
that the trial of the Generals must stop and those now undergoing 
sentence must be set free, and that pensions must be granted as of 
right to former officers and their dependants, before the Germans 
can be expected to contribute to Western defence. One meets all 
too often men and women who refuse to accept international 
responsibilities until Germany has been given equality of status and 
controls her own foreign policy. Others, again, use the argument 
that it is for the Western Powers to show that they can stop the 
Russians on the Elbe, or even on the Rhine, before Germans need 


1 Bund der Heimatvertriebenen und Entrechteten. 
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single out themselves and their families for Russian or East German 
vengeance by taking up arms on the side of the West. 

The eleven million refugees from east of the Oder-Neisse Line 
and from Eastern Germany do not share this view. During the year 
1950 sixty thousand Germans from the East have sought asylum in 
Berlin and Western Germany. To talk with any of them is to know 
that they are not merely disgruntled members of the middle-class 
who have left the Eastern Zone because they are not able to main- 
tain their accustomed standard of life; they have come out, many 
of them without money or possessions, because they cannot any 
longer face the continued lowering of professional standards and 
the atmosphere of suspicion which makes it impossible for a man 
to be sure even of his friends and neighbours. But unfortunately 
there are not yet enough people in Western Germany who realize, 
as do those who have had first-hand experience of Russian prison 
camps or of daily life behind the Iron Curtain, the futility of 
attempting a ‘reinsurance policy’ against the day of Russian inva- 
sion. Many people still believe that provided they take no part in 
politics, and, above all, do not support the demand for German 
rearmament, they would be allowed to continue in their jobs as 
miners or textile workers or whatever it may be, were Germany to 
be ‘liberated’ and reunited from the East, and that their lot might 
even be improved. Moreover, refugees are often found to be the 
last people whose warnings are ever heeded; the majority of them 
are inevitably inclined, in the very nature of the case, to be more 
concerned with the solution of their immediate personal problems 
than with enlightened or long-term political views, and may be 
suspected of having their own axe to grind, even to the extent of 
welcoming war if it might enable them to return to their former 
homes. 

There is one other element in West German opposition to re- 
armament which deserves mention. The writer has not infrequently 
met young people, particularly among trade unionists and univer- 
sity students, who oppose rearmament for reasons quite different 
from those voiced by the older sections of the community. These 
young men and women fear that if Western Germany is rearmed 
and the Generals and members of the former General Staff are 
called back as indispensable technicians, it will then be difficult to 
prevent the return to political power of others of similar views. 
(hey argue, in other words, that after spending five years trying to 
nculcate in the rising generation of Germans a hatred of militar- 
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ism and a determination that the old order shall never return, the 
Western Occupying Powers now appear to be themselves engaged 
in attempting to put the clock back, or at least deliberately running 
the risk of prematurely subjecting the results of the patient and not 
unsuccessful work of the post-war years to a too severe test. Ger- 
man rearmament may be an unhappy necessity, but it is essential 
to realize that the Western Powers are, in the latest phase of their 
policy, causing confusion and raising doubts in the minds of the 
kind of young Germans who are, from the Western Powers’ own 
standpoint, the most promising citizens of the future. Moreover, 
young Germans in the Eastern Zone, compulsory members of the 
Free German Youth, nevertheless find in their slogan ‘Peace, 
Freedom, and Friendship’ an ideal which is none the less satisfying 
for being, as we believe it, false. In the West one is conscious, not 
only of the confusion in the minds of the young resulting from 
present Allied policy, but also of the existence of a vacuum, where 
the individual, lacking a ‘cause’ in which he can merge himself, is 
at the mercy of propagandists, whether they are propounding 
‘national resurgence’ or ‘partisanship for peace’ as the only hope of 
salvation. For the moment, at least, it may well be fatally easy for 
Germans to believe themselves forced by their position between 
East and West into accepting some such alternative. 


H. G. L. 


Oil and Bahrain 


THOsE living in the Oil States of the Middle East are often asked, 
especially by visiting journalists, ‘Do you think that the exploita- 
tion of oil in these countries has improved the condition of the 
people?’ Publicity paragraphs in oil journals are vehement in the 
affirmative, but many of the English who work and live in these 
countries are of the opinion that, although materially the people 
may have benefited, morally and socially the results have been 
deplorable. They claim that the old standards of conduct have 
been abandoned without being replaced by any other controlling 
influences, and they compare the modern gum-chewing Arab, with 
his semi-European outlook and taste for American clothes, with 
the dignified but poor Arab of former days, and consider that it 
would have been far better for the Arabs if oil had never been 
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found. Yet these external changes are not sufficient evidence upon 
which to make a pronouncement, and there are other factors which 
should be taken into consideration. 

The State of Bahrain, which is composed of a group of islands in 
the Persian Gulf situated off the east coast of Saudi Arabia, under 
the rule of H.H. Shaikh Sir Salman bin Hamad Al-Khalifah, 
shows on a small scale the results of the discovery and exploitation 
of oil in what was previously a leisurely Arab country. After pre- 
liminary exploration and the granting of the concession, the 
Bahrain Petroleum Company (BAPCO) was registered in Canada 
on 9 January 1929. In 1931 a party of drillers and staff arrived in 
Bahrain and began operations on the first well, which ‘came in’ 
in June 1932. The first payment of royalties by BAPCO in 1933 
and the employment of many Bahrainis in the oil operations came 
at a critical time in Bahrain’s economic history. Following the 
slump in the pearl trade caused by the general financial depression 
in Europe, and also by the increased competition from Japanese 
cultured pearls, the pearl diving industry was at its lowest ebb. 
Whereas in former days as many as 2,000 boats would go out to 
the pearl banks each season, in 1933 the number had dropped to 
436, and the catch was worth only a fraction of its former value. 
Chis slump affected not only the pearl divers and those dependent 
upon their trade, such as shopkeepers, but also the Bahrain 
Government, whose receipts naturally diminished. The Govern- 
ment was forced to make cuts in pay and reduce expenditure on 
education, public health, and other social services. ‘The revenue 
had shrunk from £103,333 in 1926 to £5,378 in 1933, but in the 
latter year the first oil royalty of £2,200 was paid. These royalties 
have increased yearly, until in 1948 a royalty of £357,219 was paid 
on 1,392,501 long tons of oil. With the money received from the 
oil company the Government was able to carry on its interrupted 
work and also to continue the building of the two-mile causeway 
which was to connect Manama, the capital of Bahrain, with 
Muharraq, the second largest town, situated on another island. 

While considering the benefits and changes that the discovery 

f oil has brought to Bahrain, it should be remembered that, unlike 
some of the surrounding States, Bahrain had a progressive outlook 
long before the oil company started its operations. It has always 
been a centre of Persian Gulf trade, and, as the market for Persian 
Gulf pearls, has attracted numerous European and Indian buyers. 
it was thus more open to foreign influence than were Kuwait and 
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the Arabian mainland. The large foreign population of Manama, 
and visits by Bahraini merchants and shaikhs to India and to the 
Arab States, served to introduce new ideas into Bahrain long before 
the arrival of the oil company. The first schools run on modern 
lines, in contrast with the old-fashioned Qur’anic schools, were 
founded in 1919, and in the same year the municipality was 
established in Manama. The reorganization of the Customs 
administration, the police, and other Government departments 
followed shortly, and so by the time oil royalties came to increase 
the Budget there was a firm foundation upon which to build a 
modern administration and system of social services. 

In 1949 about 85 per cent of the throughput of the Bahrain oil 
refinery, which has a capacity of 145,000 barrels per day, was from 
crude oil piped by submarine pipe-line from the Saudi Arabian 
field, the remaining 15 per cent being the product of Bahrain. 
Although the Bahrain Government derives no direct benefit, 
other than a gauging fee, from the Saudi Arabian oil, the refinery, 
drum plant, and other installations connected with them give 
employment to many Bahrainis. In comparison with oil resources 
in the neighbouring States which have been ascertained since the 
Bahrain field was first exploited, the Bahrain output is small, but 
the royalties paid on it are put to good use for the inhabitants. 

The standard of living in Bahrain has greatly improved during 
the past fifteen years. Although prices have risen, the health and 
prosperity of the people is far better. Customs and oil revenues 
have enabled the Government to provide free medical treatment 
and free education for every Bahraini. Greatly improved types of 
houses are now being constructed, and as a result of their increased 
wealth the Bahrainis enjoy a much more varied diet than that to 
which they were previously accustomed. As far as external impres- 
sions go, the shops in the main towns of Bahrain are improving in 
appearance and contents: they are full of British and American 
goods, necessities and luxuries, such as tinned foods, radios, and 
cameras, which were at first imported for the use of the Europeans 
and rich Arabs, but are now to be found in many middle-class 
Arab houses. 

Before the appearance of many Europeans the Arabs were 
not in the habit of wearing European coats and trousers, socks and 
shoes, but with the introduction of cheap articles of clothing from 
India and Japan many Bahrainis adopted their use. The safety 
ruling by BAPCO that labourers working near machinery should 
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also wear shirts and trousers in place of their traditional costume 
has also contributed to this change. The women still wear the 
black ‘aba’ (gown) over their heads and bodies, but many of the 
younger ones, and the majority of those who have attended school, 
wear European clothes beneath their black coverings. 

Bahrain has always acted as a transit port for Arabia, Qatar, 
and the Trucial Coast, and the growing demands of the neigh- 
bouring oil companies and the needs of their employees have 
brought increased trade to the islands. Petroleum Concessions 
Limited, a concern owned by the same group as the Iraq Petroleum 
Company, which holds concessions in Qatar and the Trucial Coast, 
have made Bahrain their Gulf headquarters, and have built large 
offices and blocks of houses and recently completed a rest house 
for their European employees. There are no port facilities at 
Qatar and on the Trucial Coast, and consequently most of the 
foreign goods and equipment brought into these countries pass 
through Bahrain, imported either directly from their country of 
rigin or by Bahrain merchants for sale there. Purchases made in 
Bahrain itself by various companies working in these other States 
and the labour employed there form another source of income con- 
nected with oil. Bahrain has also become something of a holiday 
and shopping resort for employees of the oil companies in Saudi 
Arabia and Qatar who have been in the habit of visiting it, and 
intil last summer an average of fifty Americans would come from 
Dhahran alone; but these visits have been discouraged by a tax 
which the Saudi Government has imposed upon all persons of non- 
Saudi and non-Bahraini origin who enter Saudi Arabia. 

In pursuit of this wealth created by the presence of oil companies 
n the Persian Gulf an increasing number of British firms are 
pening branches there, and the development of large-scale 
fishing and other industries has been discussed. It is obviously 
lesirable that other enterprises should be established in order to 
remove the present dependence upon oil; but it seems doubtful 
whether sufficient business can be found for all the companies of 
foreign origin who are considering opening branches, and there is a 
growing feeling among the Arabs that something should be done 

prevent their unlimited entry. 

Meanwhile, the revenue derived from the pearl diving industry, 
ipon which Bahrain has depended for at least two thousand years, 
can no longer be relied upon as the sole support for the State’s 
ew economy. Although the number of boats going out to the 
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Bahrain banks this year has increased owing to the improved 
market for pearls, the pearl industry does not constitute a suffici- 
ent trade upon which to rely solely; though the success of mother- 
of-pearl fishing in Australia suggests that a similar industry could 
possibly be developed in Bahrain. An air company has also been 
established there, with Bahraini and British shareholders, to carry 
passengers and freight between the Persian Gulf States. This enter- 
prise appears to be meeting with much success, judging by the 
number of passengers travelling on the Company’s aeroplanes. 
This is a far-sighted development, because it does not depend 
solely upon one country for its passengers and freight, and is 
likely to last as long as there is money in the Persian Gulf. 

The wealthy class in Bahrain has changed. Formerly the mem- 
bers of the ruling family (Al-Khalifah) and the pearl merchants 
were the richest people in the islands, but the decline of the pearl 
industry and the influx of money from the activities of the oil 
company has created a ‘nouveau riche’ class of merchants, 
shipping agents, and contractors. The pearl merchants and 
members of the ruling family were all Bahrainis, but the present 
monied class includes not only Bahrainis but also British, Saudi 
Arabians, Persians, and Indians, most of whom have come to 
Bahrain for the sole purpose of making money, which they then 
send out of the country, taking no further interest in its future. 

In the days when the majority of able-bodied Bahrainis worked 
in the pearl industry, they were occupied in diving only during 
the summer months. For the rest of the year they obtained tempor- 
ary employment or sat in the coffee shops. When any wealthy 
merchant or member of the ruling family wanted to entertain his 
guests or to celebrate an important occasion, such as the birth of a 
son, he would employ pearl divers to dance and sing. Nowadays 
the men work all through the year, and even the pearl divers are 
not idle during the winter; few have the time or inclination to 
sing and dance for the price of a meal. These dances provided a 
form of entertainment for the people, who are now forced to look 
elsewhere, and they have chosen the cinemas, of which there are 
four, while two more are under construction, one in Manama and 
one in Muharraq. Sports have become popular with the Bahrainis, 
and many of them play football; one of the Bahrain clubs is at 
present discussing a plan for the construction of a football 
stadium. It is now quite a familiar sight to find elderly men cheer- 
ing on the team of their town or village, whereas a few years ago 
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they would have considered the game stupid and dangerous. 

When the only oil companies in the Persian Gulf were those at 
Abadan and Bahrain there was no shortage of labour, and pay at 
BAPCO was considered very generous. Later, oil companies were 
established in Kuwait, Saudi Arabia, and Qatar, all demanding 
workers and willing to attract them by the offer of higher wages. 
Bahrain workmen left their country to earn higher pay abroad, 
although conditions were very different from those in Bahrain. In 
the other States of the Persian Gulf prices are higher, life is con- 
trolled by stricter religious laws, and there are fewer places of 
entertainment, such as the cinemas which have come to play a 
large part in the life of the ordinary Bahraini. BAPCO therefore 
employs more and more foreigners, mainly Indians, Pakistanis, 
Persians, and Arabs. The influx of destitute foreigners into 
Bahrain, while educated and semi-educated Bahrainis are seeking 
work abroad, is a fact deplored by all Bahrainis; on the Saudi 
Arabian mainland opposite, many of the office employees and skilled 
workmen in the employ of companies, contractors, and the Saudi 
Arabian Government are from Bahrain, and their numbers have 
caused some displeasure to the local inhabitants. According to the 
Bahrain census of March 1950, the number of Bahrainis living or 
working abroad exceeds 5,000. 

As a result of the demand for skilled and semi-skilled labour by 
oil companies in Bahrain and elsewhere, boys of thirteen and four- 
teen do not finish their education but leave school and are able to 
find immediate employment, so great is the shortage of qualified 
Arabs. The majority of Bahrainis are still unable to look ahead and 
realize that if their sons complete their education they will be far 
better qualified for higher employment, and will have more of a 
chance to reach senior posts. This short-sightedness is not con- 
fined to the poorer classes; rich Bahrain merchants have removed 
their sons from foreign universities before they have graduated, 
not because they are short of sons, but to save the expense of 
employing outsiders in their business. In the Government 
Technical School in Bahrain it has been found necessary to pay the 
students while they are studying, since otherwise boys used to 
attend the School just for a month or two, thus receiving only the 
barest rudiments of their training, and then leave to find employ- 
ment. If this continues, and it is taking place not only in Bahrain 
but in all the other Persian Gulf States, a new generation of Arabs 
will grow up, who will know a bad form of English better than 
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their own language, who will be ignorant of everything concerning 
their own country, but who will have been brought up from an 
early age on a diet of house-building and pipe-fitting. Some oil 
companies are trying to prevent this by teaching Arabic as well as 
English and practical work in their schools, but in others Arabic is 
ignored and the purely practical training which will directly benefit 
the oil company is all that is taught. Unless this state of affairs is 
checked and some form of compulsory education introduced, the 
results will be very unfortunate for the countries concerned. 

The increasing contact of the youth of Bahrain with the outside 
world by travel, the radio, and the newspaper has produced a 
greater interest in their own country and its internal affairs. The 
large number of clubs in Bahrain which were started for purely 
literary and social purposes, and in some cases for sport, are now 
widening their scope. During the year following the 1948 appeal 
for the Arab refugees from Palestine all the clubs co-operated for 
the first time to collect money and clothes for the refugees. In 1949 
the clubs arranged night schools for the illiterates, in which club 
members taught Arabic and arithmetic without receiving pay. The 
clubs are also interested in politics, and, as many of their members 
are employed by BAPCO, one of their chief complaints is that 
BAPCO does not encourage or train Bahrainis for any jobs but the 
most junior in the Company, and seems to prefer to import 
Indians or Pakistanis for these jobs. They hear of the new foreign 
company laws in Egypt and wish the same could apply in Bahrain. 
They also complain that they have no say in anything to do with 
the oil company, and they would like to see a trades union of 
BAPCO Bahraini employees to enforce their demands and see that 
the people of Bahrain have more control over the Company's 
affairs—a project on which the Oil Company may well have its 
own opinion. 

Bahrain is a Moslem State, and the consumption of liquor by 
Moslems is forbidden there. In recent years, however, it has be- 
come increasingly evident that many Bahrainis have been dis- 
regarding this law. To some extent the taste for liquor must no 
doubt be ascribed to the presence in Bahrain of Western ‘civiliza- 
tion’, but most of the liquor is made or smuggled by the Bahrainis 
themselves. Even had there been no large community of Europeans 
in Bahrain, it is very likely that by now the Bahrainis would have 
discovered a taste for liquor from visits to the other and more 
Westernized Arab States. A far more unhealthy development is the 
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appearance of a large number of prostitutes in Bahrain, a social 
problem which was not serious prior to the arrival of the Oil 
Company, but which now appears to cause some anxiety to those 
responsible for health. 

Materially, there is no doubt that the people have benefited 
from the presence of oil companies in their country and in the 
neighbouring States. They are provided with free education and 
medical care, both of which, to a greater or lesser extent, have been 
brought by the oil companies, while in most other countries these 
amenities are paid for by heavy taxes. As a result of oil activities 
every man is sure of employment either in or outside Bahrain, and 
in the latter case he can look forward to the prospect of being able 
to return to Bahrain and spend his earnings where goods are cheap. 

On the moral side it is more difficult to estimate the effect that 
the presence of oil has had upon the people, and allowance must 
be made for the natural evolution which has occurred in all except 
the most isolated Arab countries. 

Bahrainis are tending to lose their loyalty to their religious sects, 
but this is being replaced to some extent by a consciousness of 
nationality not formerly present. The weakening of national 
culture through too great emphasis on English and practical studies, 
with a view to gaining employment with various British and 
American companies, is unfortunate, and if carried too far may 
well have deleterious results. But by and large the moral conse- 
quences of oil development have not been as bad as is often 
suggested, and the material benefits are obvious. It will be the 
difficult task of those responsible for the government of Bahrain 
to ensure that the present high standard of living may be main- 
tained and improved, whatever may happen to the oil industry 
and the world markets for oil. 


J. H. D.B. 














U.S. Technical Assistance to 
Latin America 


The Experience of Ten Years 


WHEN President Truman set out in his Inaugural Address of 
20 January 1949 the four courses of action which the United 
States would follow to assure peace and freedom in the world, it 
was the fourth point of his programme which appeared to promise 
a new approach to international co-operation, and which, being 
novel, aroused the greatest interest throughout the world. In 
defining this fourth point the President said: 

We must embark on a bold new program for making the benefits of 
our scientific advances and industrial progress available for the improve- 
ment and growth of underdeveloped areas. . . I believe that we should 
make available to peace-loving peoples the benefits of our store of 
technical knowledge in order to help them realize their aspirations for 
a better life. And, in co-operation with other nations, we should foster 
capital investment in areas needing development. Our aim should be to 
help the free peoples of the world, through their own efforts, to produce 
more food, more clothing, more materials for housing, and more 
mechanical power to lighten their burdens. 


The implications of this ‘bold new program’ announced by 
President Truman were probably better understood in Latin 
America than in other parts of the world. Latin American coun- 
tries had already been receiving technical assistance from the 
United States Government for a number of years, and had greatly 
benefited by it. If there was speculation in the underdeveloped 
countries of the Western Hemisphere about the meaning of the 
President’s words, it was chiefly centred around the world ‘bold’. 
The question asked publicly and privately was whether President 
Truman’s speech foreshadowed a greatly increased flow of U.S. 
talent and, in particular, of U.S. funds, to assist in their economic 
development. 

Experience in Latin America during and since the war has un- 
doubtedly influenced the U.S. administration in its decision to 
make technical assistance an important element in its foreign 
policy. The purpose of the Point 4 Programme is not only the 
genuinely humanitarian one of helping the under-privileged, or the 
economic one of increasing production and trade; it also has a 
political aim. This is clearly stated in President Truman’s Message 
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to Congress of June 1949. He said: ‘All these (underdeveloped) 
areas have a common problem. They must create a firm economic 
basis for the democratic aspirations of their citizens. Without such 
an economic base, they will be unable to meet the expectations 
which the modern world has aroused in their peoples. If they are 
frustrated and disappointed, they may turn to false doctrines which 
hold that the way of progress lies through tyranny.’ 

This reasoning is clearly the fruit of war-time experience in 
Latin America, which had taught the United States that assistance 
given to improve standards of living and develop resources can 
pay dividends in terms of greater political stability and goodwill. 
Long before President Truman made his ‘Point 4 speech’ almost 
identical arguments were used in defence of the U.S. policy of 
technical assistance to Latin America. To quote an example: 
Mr Louis Halle, a high official in the Latin American Division of 
the U.S. State Department, wrote in May 1948: 

They (the American Republics) have recognized that the maintenance 
of freedom depends on the maintenance of the basic conditions that 
enable men to be free. Hunger, disease, and ignorance are the principal 
allies of totalitarianism in the modern world. The American Republics 
are agreed on the long-term strategy of co-operatively dealing with the 
threat of totalitarianism by eliminating the allies on which it depends. * 


The Latin American Republics, owing to their special position 
as members of the Western Hemisphere regional security system, 
and as important sources of raw materials for the United States, 
have in the past been the main beneficiaries of United States 
export of ‘know-how’, and under the first year’s U.S. technical 
assistance programme they will continue to get the biggest share 
of the funds set aside for that purpose. 

A brief glance at some relevant figures will give an idea of the 
position. When United States authorities refer to ‘underdeveloped 
countries’ they have in mind an area with a total population of 
1,156 million. This area includes most of Africa, all of non- 
Russian Asia, and most of Latin America, with its 147 million 
inhabitants. The first year’s appropriation for the Point 4 
Programme is $34-5 million. Of this amount $11 million, or 
a little less than one-third, was set aside for bilateral U.S. pro- 
grammes in Latin America, which will benefit about 13 per cent 
of the backward peoples of the world. A further $12 million of the 
$34-5 million fund will go to the United Nations for international 
programmes of technical assistance, some of which, again, will be 

' U.S. Department of State Bulletin, 23 May 1948. 
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carried out in Latin America. There will thus be a very great con- 
centration of effort in Latin America. 

In the past the geographical position of the Latin American 
countries has been a favourable factor in obtaining assistance for 
economic development from official United States sources. 
Whether this will continue to be the case in the years to come is 
less certain. It is not unlikely that the United States may in the 
future feel that other underdeveloped areas of the world, being 
more exposed to Communist pressure than Latin America, are 
more urgently in need of official United States assistance than the 
latter. ‘This argument is to some extent reinforced by the considera- 
tion that private United States capital, and with it technical skill, 
is more likely to seek outlets in the relatively safe region of Latin 
America than in, for example, the more exposed countries of Asia; 
and thus the need for official assistance would become less great. 
A tendency in this direction can perhaps be detected in references 
to the situation in Latin America contained in Mr Gordon Gray’s 
recent Report to the President on Foreign Economic Policies. Mr 
Gray says (p. 51): 

It is likely that high prices and impending shortages of raw materials 
will stimulate a greater volume of private United States investment in 
Latin America. In a world of heightened political and military tension, 
Latin America may, in fact, be the one underdeveloped area sufficiently 
removed from the threat of aggression to attract sizeable amounts of 
United States capital. An easier Latin American dollar position, which 
would permit relaxation of exchange controls, could be a further invest- 
ment stimulus. . . If essential imports continue to be available, Latin 
America in some respects promises to be able to take more effective 
advantage of a period of prosperity than at any other time. . . A con- 
siderable amount of basic work has been completed in connection with 
applications for International Bank and Export-Import Bank loans and 
might now bear fruit. . . If the benefits of higher export earnings are to 
contribute to economic development in these countries, their govern- 
ments must take measures to conserve foreign exchange earnings for 
that purpose and see to it that a portion of increased domestic income is 
saved and invested. 


This seems to throw the burden of development activities in Latin 
America on the private investor and on individual Latin American 
Governments. 

Since Latin America has in the past been a kind of testing-ground 
for United States activities to assist underdeveloped countries in 
their efforts to achieve higher living standards, and more balanced 
and stable economies, these activities will now be briefly reviewed. 
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U.S. ORGANIZATION FOR TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 

Technical assistance activities were first undertaken by the 
United States as a result of a number of resolutions passed at 
Inter-American Conferences. These resolutions had set forth the 
social, economic, technical, cultural, and political fields in which 
the countries of the western hemisphere should exchange their 
knowledge for mutual benefit. In 1938 the United States set up an 
interdepartmental committee to draw up a programme of action, 
which was put into effect in 1940-41, with funds made available 
for the purpose. The Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 
and Cultural Co-operation, as it was called, remained the central 
co-ordinating agency for all technical assistance to Latin America 
given by United States Government Departments until 1950, 
when it was merged with a similar body entrusted with the 
execution of the Point 4 Programme. 

A second official channel for technical assistance, mainly in the 
fields of public health and sanitation, education, and food pro- 
duction, was developed during the war. This is an independent 
Government Corporation now known as the Institute of Inter- 
American Affairs. Responsible to the State Department in matters 
of policy, the Institute has its own budget and staff of experts, and 
its method of operation differs from that of the Government 
Departments. Its activities are now carried on as part of the Point 
4 Programme, but for the time being its autonomy is retained. 


THE INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE 

The Interdepartmental Committee operates, as already stated, 
through the various Government Departments which carry out 
individual programmes in their own fields. Assistance chiefly takes 
the form of sending experts to Latin American countries at their 
request. These experts are either seconded by a Department or 
specially engaged for the job. In Latin America they are attached 
to the corresponding Government Department, or to an agricul- 
tural experimental station, a public health authority, or any other 
public body needing assistance. Each individual programme of 
activities is the subject of an agreement between the United States 
and the receiving country, laying down the respective contribu- 
tions of the two partners. The United States always insists on a 
financial contribution by the host-Government so that it may share 
the responsibility for the execution of a programme. Officials in 
Washington are convinced that much of the success of the work 
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can be ascribed to its co-operative character. Under this system the 
recipient cannot remain a passive spectator, if only because he has 
to satisfy his finance department that its money is not wasted. 

The most important programmes under the Interdepart- 
mental Committee have been carried out by the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which has put experts in the field in 
all the Latin American Republics except Argentina, Uruguay, and 
Chile. These agricultural programmes are usually concerned with 
the development and improvement of crops complementary to 
those grown in the United States, such as fibres, rubber, cinchona 
bark, etc., but in many cases it has also been necessary to tackle the 
problem of increasing food production for local consumption in the 
areas where the complementary crops were to be developed. 

United States experts have helped to establish agricultural 
experimental stations, and to organize research and demonstration 
centres in many localities. By 1947 eight experimental stations and 
nearly 300 demonstration projects were in operation. One of the 
most important aspects of this work has been the training of 
nationals of the host-countries, either on the spot or by means of 
scholarships in the United States. 

Projects similar in method and objective, if not in scope, to those 
of the Department of Agriculture were conducted by other 
Government Departments. ‘They cover such fields as public health, 
census and statistical studies, public administration, the organiza- 
tion of libraries, geological and mineral investigation, labour and 
safety standards, social security and child welfare administration, 
transport, and civil aviation. 

The cost of these activities to the United States has been very 
moderate. Up to the end of 1948 the Interdepartmental Committee 
had allocated $17.3 million among its constituent Departments for 
this work, one third going to the Department of Agriculture. Local 
contributions varied, but in 1946-7 they amounted on the average 
to $7 for every $4 spent by the United States. Activities under the 
Interdepartmental Committee reached their peak during the war, 
and have diminished in recent years. 


THE INSTITUTE OF INTER-AMERICAN AFFAIRS 
The activities of the Interdepartmental Committee in the field 
of technical assistance, like those of the United Nations in more 
recent years, had their origin in a collective desire to share the 
skills and experience of the more advanced countries with the more 
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backward. The work of the Institute of Inter-American Affairs, on 
the other hand, like the Point 4 Programme, sprang primarily 
from political considerations—from a desire on the part of the 
United States to reduce political unrest in the world and to show 
backward peoples that their lot can be improved without resort to 
totalitarian methods. This difference in motive is now only of 
historical interest. But it is worth mentioning because it demon- 
strates two points. First, it shows how a course of action, desirable 
in itself, can be used for political purposes—in the present case, for 
wholly laudable ends. Secondly, the American experience also 
demonstrates how the political incentive often leads to more 
vigorous and effective action than do considerations of general 
welfare alone. The energy and efficiency with which the I.I.A.A. 
goes about its tasks are certainly striking. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, together with several 
other corporations now liquidated, was set up during the war by 
the United States Government for the specific purpose of creating 
goodwill for the United States in Latin America. It was established 
on the initiative of Nelson Rockefeller, then Co-ordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs under President Roosevelt, who felt that the 
strongest need of the Latin American Republics was for assistance 
in the development of their ‘basic economies’, i.e., food production, 
health and sanitation services, and education. Consequently the 
institute’s work was concentrated in these fields. Its health pro- 
grammes are concerned with the provision of safe water supply 
systems, the construction of sewerage systems, hospitals and health 
centres, the control of diseases, health education, and the training 
of medical and nursing personnel. 

Education programmes confine themselves to elementary and 
secondary education, and teachers’ and vocational training. Agri- 
cultural programmes concentrate on improving and increasing 
domestic food supplies. 

The Institute of Inter-American Affairs, like the Government 
Departments operating under the Interdepartmental Committee, 
ibserves certain basic principles: it does not take the initiative, 
but starts operations only in response to a request for help, and 
after an agreement on the programme to be carried out jointly by 
the United States and the recipient Government has been con- 
cluded. Responsibility for the financing and execution of the work 
must be shared between the U.S. and Latin American authorities. 

On receiving a specific request, the Institute’s experts examine 
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it and work out a fairly detailed programme, after the State 
Department has ascertained that on political grounds the activities 
envisaged would be desirable. This is followed by the conclusion 
of the aforementioned agreement. An Institute ‘field party’ is then 
dispatched to the country concerned. There it sets up a so-called 
‘Servicio Co-operativo’ within the competent Ministry, and as an 
integral part of it. The head of the field party is appointed director 
of the ‘Servicio’ and is directly responsible to the relevant Minister 
in the Latin American country. He usually has a mixed staff of 
North Americans and nationals of the host country. Each part of 
the work envisaged in the programme is then organized on the 
basis of separate and detailed ‘project agreements’ concluded 
between the director of the ‘Servicio’ and his Minister. 

Thanks to its constitution and methods, the Institute has been 
able to operate very effectively. Being an autonomous agency, it 
can embark on long-term programmes whose execution may take 
three or even five or more years. The ‘Servicio’ method assures it of 
the maximum co-operation from the local authorities, and the 
administrative structure is sufficiently flexible to permit the adap- 
tation of plans to local circumstances and needs. A further advan- 
tage of this administrative arrangement is that a ‘Servicio’ can easily 
be transferred to the local Ministry, which can carry on its work 
when the Institute’s contribution to a programme comes to an end. 
Officials of the Institute in Washington say that the close co- 
operation in day-to-day work of their own people with local 
personnel has been entirely successful. 

At the present time the Institute co-operates in health and sani- 
tation programmes in fourteen countries, in food production pro- 
grammes in four, and in seven education programmes. In the 
spring of last year it had a further eighteen programmes under | 
consideration, of which about half were likely to be carried out. 
The Institute’s home and field staff amounts toless than 400, whereas 
some 9,000 Latin Americans are employed by the ‘Servicios’. 

United States expenditure in the Institute’s co-operative pro- 
grammes, up to and including the 1950 financial year, has amounted 
to $63-5 million. Latin American contributions varied; in the last 
two years they have amounted on the average to about $10 million 
per annum, as compared with the United States’ $5-6 million. 


THE U.S. EXPORT-IMPORT BANK 
An account of official U.S. assistance for economic betterment 
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to Latin America would be incomplete without at least a brief 
reference to the U.S. Export-Import Bank. This official agency, 
deriving its funds from the Treasury, was originally set up in 1934 
to finance the export of U.S. surplus commodities. Its policy has 
changed considerably since its establishment, and, in particular, 
a since the beginning of the recent war it has granted credits on a 
considerable scale for the purchase by economically backward 
countries of machinery, equipment, and materials from the 
United States. Requests for such credits have to be based on 
technically and economically sound projects in the elaboration of 
which the Bank’s own experts usually co-operate. Thus a great 
deal of technical advice is given together with U.S. funds. 
Disbursements by the Export-Import Bank to Latin American 
countries up to the end of 1949 amounted to $595 million, or just 
under one-fifth of its total disbursements. If we exclude from the 
total the three major loans granted for purposes other than those of 
development—those to France, the Netherlands, and Canada— 
Latin America received nearly 40 per cent of all the Bank’s loans. 
It has been the policy of the Export-Import Bank to finance only 
that part of an investment project for which dollars had to be dis- 
ursed. There are many valid arguments in favour of this policy, 
ut it has also frequently been criticized on the grounds that the 
poorest of the backward countries, which cannot raise enough 
sapital internally to pay for the domestic labour and materials 
required for an investment project, are by that fact automatically 
deprived of U.S. credits. 
Where local funds and intelligent local co-operation were forth- 
ming the results have been very encouraging, as the following 
issage from one of the Bank’s reports shows: 
In October 1949 the Bank established a credit of $25 million in favour 
fthe Government of Chile to assist in financing Chile’s 1949 imports of 
5S. equipment, materials, and services essential for the continuation of 
ile’s economic development programme. This credit is the latest in a 
ries of credits which the Export-Import Bank has extended to Chile in 
course of the last ten years to assist Chile in carrying forward its 
ng-range programme of productive investment. It brings the total of 
se credits to more than $125 million. . . 
Chile has already made considerable progress in its effort to achieve 
rreater diversification of its economy and more productive use of its 
resources. This progress has resulted from heavy investments on the 


part of private capital as well as the Chilean Government aided by 
xport-Import Bank credits. 


Under the Point 4 Programme the Bank will continue its lending 
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activities as before. So far its lending power has not been enlarged, 
nor have the terms under which it may lend been altered. Legis. 
lation put before the U.S. Congress which would have enabled the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee private investments in under- 
developed areas against certain risks, and which would have 
increased the attractiveness of such investment outlets, has been 
shelved. However, the regulations governing the Export-Import 
Bank’s lending policy can be altered by Congress, and the Bank 
may in the future assume an even more important role in the 
development of backward areas, from which Latin America is 
certain to benefit. 


The United States has learned much in Latin America, not only 
by developing new techniques in foreign policy, but also by trying 
out various methods for using her technical, and to some extent her 
financial, resources in the service of her foreign policy to the best 
advantage for all parties concerned. 

When the Point 4 Programme gets under way, it may be neces- 
sary to discard some preconceived ideas which have been acquired 
in the environment of Latin America but which may prove 
inapplicable in different social, political, and racial surroundings. 
Nevertheless the experiment has been useful both to the Latin 
Americans and to the United States, and other backward areas of 
the world may well derive great benefit from it. 


E.A.F. 
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